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ABSTRACT 



The raculty, the students, the curriculum, the 
university as an organization and the university library as a total 
system are powerful forces in determining the role of the 
undergraduate library. Thus, if the undergraduate library is going to 
provide active library service in collaboration with the teaching 
faculty, librarians must understand how these powerful outside 
elements operate. Each of the elements of the academic milieu is 
considered with respect to its effect on the undergraduate library. 
Recommendations for using this information as a positive contribution 
to the development of an active campaign to achieve the ideal of the 
undergraduate library as a teaching instrument are included. (NH) 
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THE LIBRARY, THE UNDERGRADUATE AND THE TEACHING TACULTY 



Introduction 

This paper presents a view not of but from the undergraduate 
library. It looks outward--toward the faculty, the students, and the 
curriculum and also toward the university as an organization and to- 
ward the university library as a total system. These elements of the 
academic milieu are powerful forces in determining the role of the un- 
dergraduate library, and if that library is to go beyond providing "self- 
service capability "--which it has been remarkably successful in doing 
--to active library service in collaboration with the teaching faculty, 
librarians must understand how these powerful outside elements operate. 

For those who aspire to this ideal of active library service, the 
prospect presented here is gloomy. For within each of the major seg- 
ments of the academic milieu there is, it seems to me, a major thrust 
which runs counter to such an ideal goal. In the faculty there is an in- 
creasing trend toward "professionalization of the disciplines. " Among 
the students, "making the grade" is an overriding influence and the 
"vocational subculture" is dominant. The undergraduate curriculum, 
lacking a unified and coherent philosophical foundation, ends up as a 
compromise among the various conflicting views of its purpose. As a 
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"professionally-oriented organization" the university is fragim'nlod 
and dominated by competing graduate and research interests. And, 
finally, the university library system is necessarily organized in an 
hierarchial fashion, which is out of tune with the pattern of the uni- 
versity organization itself; it is subject to the power of the research- 
oriented establishment; and its operational patterns are ill-suited to 
the mass requirements of undergraduate library service. 

Despite the grimness of this general picture, however, I do not 
intend to discourage the undergraduate librarian who wants a more active 
role in serving undergraduate education. Instead, I hope, first, to pro- 
vide a dose of realism as an antidote to the sort of over-optimism which 
usually leads ultimately to too-ready acceptance of defeat and, second, 
to point out a few bright spots in the general gloom — some minority ten- 
dencies in the clientele, some hopeful indications of change, some tac- 
tics which may be useful. 

The analysis presented here is derived from reading, from obser- 
vation, and from some participation in undergraduate teaching and ad- 
ministration. It consists mostly of personal reflections, and because it 
is personal, I must warn you that my bent is toward the social sciences. 
Like many in this field I am given to rather large generalizations. These 
should not be understood as anything on the order of scientific principles 
based on irrefutable evidence but simply as ways of looking at social 
phenomena and of trying to find some rational order in their complexity. 
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Another caveat is in order before we move into discussion, first, 
of the faculty. Most of the sources of information I have used are based 
on evidence gathered prior to 19 68--rnost, in fact, are based on studies 
conducted in the late 50' s and early 60' s. It is impossible to predict 
whether the increasing ferment in the universities during the past two 
years, the financial strain, the student unrest, the internal and external 
pressures toward social involvement and politicization — whether all these 
will produce significant changes. If they do, they may make the picture 
of the university presented here obsolete and the prospects for library 
service to undergraduate education will be a good deal better than they 
seem to be now. For some of the bright spots in the picture are embodied 
in the reforms in curriculum and in governance now being called for. But 
the odds are heavy against major reforms in the near future. All institu- 
tions have a tremendous capacity for resistance to change--the bigger 
the institution the greater that capacity. Moreover, education, particu- 
larly higher education, is notoriously conservative. Still, my view is 
from the far side of the generation gap and I may be unduly pessimistic 
about what the student radicals and reformers can accomplish. 

The Faculty 

Professionalization of the disciplines . --The overriding charac- 
teristic of faculty society, as indicated above, is the increasing pro- 




fessionalization of the disciplines , for which Jencks and Riesman provide 
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such abundant evidence in their book, The Academic Revolution. 

Briefly, what professionalization of the disciplines means is that 
faculty members more and more identify with their field of study 
rather than with the institution in which they teach. They are cos- 
mopolitan in the sense that they look to their peers in the disciplines 
for standards of behavior and achievement, for recognition and rewards, 
and for comir.unication , the feeling of belonging, of talking the same 
language . 

This one major characteristic of the faculty affects the under- 
graduate library in a number of ways. First, and most obviously, be- 
cause recognition in the discipline comes almost exclusively as a re- 
sult of research and publication, it feeds the ever-growing research 
orientation of the university and devalues proportionately teaching in 
general and undergraduate teaching in particular. 

Second, because the faculty seem to think of achievement in a 
discipline as virtually equivalent of success in a career, it reinforces 
an increasing vocationalism and decreasing non-conformist (or inde- 
pendent) intellectualism in the student culture. 

Third, it strengthens the department as a power base in the uni- 
versity structure, thus contributing to the fragmentationjbf centralized 
power in the university and to the consequent dispersion and weakening 
of support for centralized programs such as the undergraduate curriculum 
and for centralized facilities such as the undergraduate library. 
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And fourth, it underlines the typical profc;;.;sional view of ilu' 
administration, including the library, as a bureaucracy which is, at 
best, efficient and unobstrusive or, at worst, a monolithic tyranny to 
be resisted at almost any cost. 

These four aspects of the professionalization of the faculty, 
thus are clearly related to aspects of the other elements in the aca- 
demic scene, also with mostly negative implications for the undergrad- 
uate library, which aie to be considered later on. 

But a more positive implication is also at least a possibility. 

To the extent that identification with a discipline includes acceptance 
of a common language, a common style of work, and common patterns 
of communication, understanding of these aspects of the several dis- 
ciplines may give librarians clues which could open the way to better 
relationship with the faculty who work in them. 

This is to suggest not that the undergraduate library should be 
staffed with subject specialists, but rather that all academic librarians 
and undergraduate librarians in particular, should be especially alert 
and sensitive to similarities and differences amcng the disciplines 
which may have an effect on teaching objectives and methods and on 
the role of library resources and services in both teaching and in the 
discipline itself. 

Let me state a few generalizations to illustrate my point. (First, 






though, I should repeat my earlier warning that these are personal 
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opinions derived from limited experience.): 

G eneral faculty attitudes . — Most faculty members in all dis- 
ciplines place a high value on "knowing one' s subject" and share a 
corresponding lack of interest in teaching methodology and a common 
contempt for the "educationists "--a dirty word--who are concerned 
about learning theory, teaching strategy, behavioral outcomes and 
the like. Implication: librarians should underplay whatever theoretical 
expertise they may have in these matters. They should be cautious 
about too obvious alliances with instructional technologists, media 
specialists, and so on. 

Nevertheless, and despite any disciplinary orientation, most 
of the faculty are sincerely concerned about their teaching effective- 
ness. They may be receptive to suggestions and help from the librarian, 
if they are persuaded that the librarian really understands their objectives 
— what they are driving at--and really has concrete information about 
students' learning behavior. 

Also across disciplines, the faculty share a limited perception 
of what real understanding and skill in the use of library resources 
means. In varying degrees, depending on the discipline, they have 
achieved considerable mastery of the literature of their own respective 
fields. Below that, at what might be called a general education level 
of competence, they perceive nothing more complicated or demanding 




than what is taught in a good high school. Perhaps they are right in 
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this perception, for certainly most library orientation and instruction 
programs in college duplicate what is covered in good high school 
programs, merely adding more tools or substituting more scholarly 
ones , 




The implication, then, is that unless librarians can identify 
the concepts involved in sophisticated use of the library, something 
above the level of high school or common-sense skills but below the 
level of the subject specialist's grasp of a particular literature, they 
will never get much support from the faculty for attempts to provide 
students with the instruction they seem to need so much. 

Blackburn points to certain other attitudes shared by the faculty 

across disciplines which might also be pertinent here. Librarians, he 

says, make the facuJty feel guilty for failing to get students to use the 

library and feel humiliated at their own lack of ability to locate materials 
2 

quickly. This insight underlines the need for tact in presenting the 
case for or demonstrating the utility of college-level library competence. 

Differences among the disciplines . --A strategy for achieving a 
working relationship with the teaching faculty calls for understanding, 
also, of the differences among the several disciplines. If we understand 
these differences we may be able to decide whish fields offer most prom- 
ise, which faculties should be cultivated. To this end, let me present 
some notions that might be worth exploring. 

If we consider the extent to which each discipline is empirical, 
in the narrow sense of using data derived from direct observation in a 
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laboratory, through a telescope, in society or "tlie field, " we gen one 
measure of the role of the library in research. At one end of such a 
scale, the library has little or nothing to contribute to the empirical 
sciences; at the other end, it is the primary source of "raw" data for 
the non-empirical fields of literature and history; and in between, it 
contributes raw and or codified data for semi-empirical or hybrid dis- 
ciplines such as economics and political science. 

Similarly, if we consider the extent to which each discipline 
is cumulative, with each new discovery building on what has gone be- 
fore, we get another measure. The cumulative natural sciences depend 
on the library for information which enables them to build on the work 
of the past and avoid duplication of effort; for the non-cumulative hu- 
manities this library function is much less crucial; and the social sci- 
ences again fall somevv^here in the middle, since among them there are 
various overlapping styles of inquiry and each tends to develop new 

O 

approaches and new evidence dealing with old questions. 

A third dimension worth considering might be the extent to which 
bibliographical expertise in the literature of a field is considered an 
essential part of the equipment of the professional working in it and is 
therefore typically required in graduate training. This factor might give 
us some clue as to the degree to which we might expect the faculty mem- 
ber in a given field to respect the librarian's bibliographical competence 
in comparison to his own. It is my impression that it explains, for 
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example, the frequent reluctance of the English and history departments 
to collaborate wholeheartedly in library instructional programs.'^ 

And finally, the undergraduate librarian should be particularly 

concerned with differences among the disciplines with respect to their 

educational goals and the extent of their interest in students . One 

study of an "Eastern University with a large and distinguished under- 

5 

graduate program, " classifies disciplines on their tendencies to stress 
goals which are "technical" (i.e., proficiency), "moral" (i.e., com- 
mitment, values, breadth) and "mixed" (i.e. , a little of both) and on 
whether their interest in students is "high," "medium, " or "low." In 
the resulting two-dimensional, nine-box chart, librarians might well 
look for allies in those disciplines which express a high interest in 
students. The significance of the goal categories is not so clear, since 
library competence might be involved in any or all of them. It seems 
reasonable to assume, nevertheless, that where library competence is 
viewed as an important component in technical proficiency, the disci- 
pline will wish to maintain control over it and thus be reluctant to col- 
laborate with non-specialist librarians . But where library competence 
is thought of as a desirable liberalizing attribute of the educated man, 
the disciplines which stress the "moral" goals are likely to be more 
amenable to such collaboration. 

These four ways of looking at differences among the disciplines 




can be summarized in the following tentative propositions: 
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First, the potential contribution of the lil.irary is likely to be 
most clearly recognized in those non-empirical disc.plincs for which 
it is a source of "raw" or codified data: literatur history, political 
science, economics, and, to some extent soci<. logy- -and in those 
cumulative disciplines for which it supplies ! ;ie essential record of 
past and present research: all the natural sciences, and, to a much 
lesser extent, all of the social sciences. 

Second, the greatest potential for collaboration between non- 
specialist librarians and teaching faculty for the development of li- 
brary competence in students lies in those disciplines which do not 
stress bibliographical training as a part of their own advanced or 
graduate work.: the humanities, except literature, the social sciences, 
except history and psychology — and in the disciplines which express 
"medium" or "high" interest in students and , at the same time, are 
oriented toward "moral" and "mixed" goals: as reported these are-- 
(high-moral) economics, history, and fine arts; (high-mixed) geology 
and social relations; (medium-moral) classics and government; (medium- 

g 

mixed) biology, anthropology and English. 

Recognizing the fact that this kind of analysis can be applied 
only in the most grossly general sense, that individual faculty members 
may differ markedly from their colleagues, and that a kindred spirit is 
a kindred spirit wherever you find him, we might nevertheless conclude 




from all this that it might be worthwhile for librarians to cultivate faculty 
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members who work in those fields which have a fairly high composite 
ranking on these four dimensions, namely economics, political sci- 
ence, and the less field-work oriented branches of sociology. 



The Student Culture 

The GPA perspective. — Turning now to the students, let me be- 
gin with a quotation from Making the Grade, by Becker, Geer, and Hughes. 
Describing the attitudes and behavior of undergraduate students with re- 
spect to the academic side of college life as characterized by a grade 
point average (GPA) perspective, the authors describe this perspective 
as follows: 

The GPA perspective takes the rules made by faculty and admini- 
stration about academic work as the basic reality with which a stu- 
dent must deal. It accepts as the definition of what is important 
the judgments handed down unilaterally from above and, in so doing, 
accepts the relationship of subjection between students and Univer- 
sity without question. It accepts, of course, the definition embodied 
in college practice — the definition that makes grades the measure of 
academic achievement — and not various other definitions offered by 
University spokesmen from time to time which are not embodied in 
authoritative practice. 

Given this definition of what is important, the GPA perspective 
indicates various actions appropriate for students: seeking infor- 
mation, working hard, attempting to manipulate faculty in order to 
get a better grade, organizing for collective action to improve chan- 
ces of getting a good grade, allocating effort in such a way as to 
maximize the over-all GPA, and so on. In short, students do what 
they calculate will best enable them to make the grade in what the 
institutions proffers as the only impersonal, objective, and formally 
recognized way of making that assessment.^ 

The major point for librarians is in that last sentence. Students 
will use the library if "they calculate that [doing so] will enable them to 
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make the grade. The obvh-as Implication is that if librarians want to 
reach the vast majority of undergraduate students, they must work with 
and through the teaching faculty to ensure that use of the library is a 
required , essential component in course work. 

If, moreover, librarians want the library to play a significant 
educational role in the experience of this majority, if they are not 
satisfied with merely dispensing required reading, they must try to work 
out library-related course assignments which call for really complex, 
really demanding ways of exploiting the organized body of library re- 
sources. For the GPA perspective does not mean that students are in- 
variably stimulated to do all the work they can to get good grades . Let 
me quote again: 

In balancing their responsibilities, obligations, and opportuni- 
ties, students do not underestimate the importance of academic work. 
They understand and take into account that some minimal level of 
academic performance is necessary before rewards can be sought in 
other areas. But they sometimes decide — and this is where their 
views diverge most from those of the faculty--that they will settle 
for a lower level of academic achievement than they could expect if 
they devoted all their effort to academic work, choosing instead to 
pursue other rewards they also consider important.^ 

Student sub-cultures . --Another way of looking at the student clien- 
tele is in terms of its sub-cultural groupings. One such typology, de- 
veloped by Martin Trow and Burton Clark, distinguishes among four types, 
labelled academic, non-conformist, collegiate and vocational. 

These four categories are generated by the combination of two vari- 
ables: the degree to which students are involved with ideas (much or 
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little), and the extent to which students identify with their col- 
lege (much or little). 

The students in both the academic and non-conformist sub- 
cultures are very much interested in ideas, but membeis of the 
former group are highly identified with their college while the 
latter are not. . . . Members of the academic subculture identify 
with the concerns of faculty about their course work outside of 
class. There is an attachment to their school as an institution 
that supports intellectual values and opportunities for learning. 

On the other hand, the distinctive quality of members of the non- 
conformist subculture is a rather aggressive non-conformism, a 
critical detachment from the college they attend and from its faculty, 
and a generalized hostility to the administratiorx. . . . 

The students in the other two subcultures--collegiate and voca- 
tional — are not particularly involved with ideas. Students in the 
collegiate subculture, while strongly attached and loyal to their 
college are resistant or indifferent to serious intellectual demands. 
Their values and activities focus on social life and extra-curricular 
activities . Students in the vocational subculture are neither intel- 
lectually oriented nor particularly attached to or generally involved 
in their college, which they view as off-the-job training. College 
is regarded as an organization of courses and credits leading to a 
diploma and a better job than they could otherwise command.^ 

In considering the implications for our purposes here, of this sort 
of analysis, we must first note that the undergraduate library is almost 
exclusively a phenomenon of the very large graduate and research-orient- 
ed university. In such a context, we would expect to find that; 1) the 
collegiate sub-culture is on the wane and that, in any case, the library 
would find it hard to reach; 2) the vocational sub-culture predominates, 
but that with increasing professionalization of the disciplines and a con- 
sequent emphasis on graduate work, the academic sub-culture is also 
strong; and 3) both the academic and the vocational sub-cultures are 
especially responsive to course and faculty demands, especially con- 
cerned with achievement as measured by grades; the former because 
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they genuinely accept the standards of the faculty, the latter because 
they see adequate grades as necessary credentials to be gathered for 
eventual certification for a job. 

The earlier point about working through the faculty applies to 
both groups. (Undergraduate librarians should be aware, however, of 
the possibility that some students in both of these groups, but parti- 
cularly in the academic sub-culture, may develop an early attachment 
to the departmental libraries, if there are such, which serve their re- 
spective majors . ) 

One final point; The non-conformist sub-culture is a small but 
interesting and, perhaps, growing minority. Because of its intellectual 
and aesthetic bent, and because it is less subject tithe GPA perspective, 
the library might well decide that it is the one sub-culture worth courting 
directly. 

The student protest movement. — The lag between research and the 
actual course of events is nowhere so apparent as in discussion of the 
student culture. The student protest movement has moved so rapidly, 
changing direction as it goes, now breaking into factions, later coales- 
cing as a result of dramatic and tragic events, that it is almost impos- 
sible to keep up with. In the process it has stimulated floods of print, 
some few examples of careful and objective analysis, and only a very 
little empirical research. It has met with more success in its attempt 

to change the university than one would have thought possible ten years 
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ago, and yet the final outcome of the movement is certainly in doubt. 

Nevertheless, one might venture the suggestion that must of 
the goals of the student movement have significance for the undergraduate 
library, some of them quite positive. The call for a greater emphasis on 
teaching instead of research surely portends a more important role for 
the undergraduate library. The demand for a share in the power govern- 
ing the university, as it becomes more sophisticated, may undermine 
the enormous influence of the graduate departments. This, too, should 
mean that more attention would be paid to the undergraduate program . 

The hostility toward bureaucracy in the university may stimulate the li- 
brary to de-emphasize its own bureaucratic tendencies Surely these 
are goals we should support. 



The Undergraduate Curriculum 

The standard curriculum . --The familiar elements of the under- 
graduate curriculum — skills courses, distribution requirements , and 
major requirements, are common to most universities,^^ and have re- 
mained substantially the same for a good many years. A recent study, 
based on a comparison between descriptions of undergraduate programs 
in catalogs of 1957 compared with those of 1967, concludes: 

Despite ail the talk about innovation, undergraduate curricular 
requirements, as a whole, have changed remarkably little in ten 
years. In many cases, the most that could be said of a particular 
institution was that its curriculum has been renovated- -that is, re- 
quirements were restated in terms of new patterns of organization 
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and course offerings and updated to recognize the rights of newer 
disciplines to a place in the sun. One suspects that, in some 
cases, this latter consideration rather than a real concern for flexi- 
bility may have motivated a move from specific course or discipline 
requirements to broader distribution requirements. In many cases, 
the minor changes in requirements , amounting to no more than a re- 
shuffling of credits, can only be characterized as tinkering, although 
one can imagine faculties spending many hours on these pointless 
decisions 

There has been a marked increase in the number of institutions 
which report opportunities for individualization in the curriculum. 

Almost one-half or more of the institutions provide advanced 
placement (85 percent), honors programs (66 percent), independent 
study (5 8 percent), seminars (51 percent), and study abroad programs 
(47 percent). This represents at least twice the number of colleges 
and universities making these provisions ten years ago.^^ 

But since the study does not differentiate between four-year colleges and 

universities , we do not know how many of the large universities, about 2 0 

percent of the sample, have followed the trend. More important, we have 

no indication as to the number of students in any of the institutions who 

can and do take advantage of these opportunities. In the universities we 

are concerned with here, enrollments are so large that it seems unlikely 

that any sizable proportion of the undergraduate student body would be 

involved in such individualized activities . 

Thus we are back with the "standard" undergraduate curriculum 
which is designed to provide first, the general liberal education--with 
the breadth and depth needed by the "educated man, " — second, prepara- 
tion for citizenship, or more broadly, effective participation in society. 




and third, training for a job or for admission to advanced professional 
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training. (An additional purpose not proclaimed but real enough, is 
that of serving as a screening stage through which young people are 
sorted out into various social and occupational classes.) 

Although the ideal of the "educated man" or the cultivated man 
persists, the time is long past, if there ever was such a time, when 
there was any real consensus as to what basic knowledge he should 
have. Some still stress the high culture of western civilization. Others 
are more concerned with introducing the student to the major problems 
of our own time. Some want him to acquire the communication and in- 
tellectual habitsand skills he will need to continue in a life-long learn- 
ing process. And still others are eclectic, content that if enough hours 
of breadth and enough hours of depth are required, he will emerge as a 
reasonable facsimile of the ideal. 

As a deliberately pluralistic policy, there would be nothing in- 
trinsically wrong with having the curriculum serve all of these ends, 
but in most universities the pluralism comes by default, partly as a 
result of compromise among differing views about the purpose of under- 
graduate education but mostly through a trade-off process among the de- 
partments of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Disciplinary orientation. — Normally the undergraduate curriculum 
(except in undergraduate professional programs such as business, edu- 
cation, and engineering) is staffed by faculty from this College, each 
department contributing teachers for the undergraduate offerings in its 
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own discipline. As a group, these teachers have no organizational 
autonomy nor even identity as an undergraduate faculty, liach is sub- 
ject to the pressures within his own department--for promotion, tenure, 
and recognition--to identify with its discipline and particularly with its 
aspirations for prestige in the graduate school. 

This identification feeds the natural tendency of the instructor 
to regard his undergraduate courses as the foundation for advanced work 
in the discipline where "real" education begins, rather than as a part of 
a program of general, liberal education. Often he treats these courses 
as screening mechanisms, as if they were designed primarily to identify 
and recruit the most promising candidates for admission to his own grad- 
uate field and to weed out those whose aspirations exceed their academic 
ability. As long as successful completion of an undergraduate major is 
a qualification for admission to the graduate program in a discipline, 
this tendency is almost inevitable. But the same major is also expected 
to provide the "experience in depth" which theory holds to be an essen- 
tial part of a liberal education, and the introductory courses required for 
a major in a given discipline are, more often than not, also made distri- 
bution requirements for other disciplines and for pre-professional and 
professional curricula. 

In short, any one undergraduate course may be expected to serve 
three functions: 1) as a contribution to the breadth of knowledge that 
every educated person should have; 2) as an experience in depth that is 
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thought to be an essential component in a liberal education; and 3) as 
one of a series of certifying steps through which the student must de- 
monstrate his capacity to move up the career ladder into the ranks of 
those who are qualified to prepare for a place in the "profession" of 
the discipline. In actuality, the third function is almost always para- 
mount because of the lack of a clear and persuasive rationale for the 
place of any given course in either the "breadth" or "depth" dimension 
of liberal education while the certification function is recognizably 
compatible with the prevailing trend toward professionalization of the 
disciplines. Furthermore, in the usual organizational structure of the 
university, the first two functions are "service" functions--services 
provided by the College of Arts and Sciences to the rest of the univer- 
sity--while only the third is truly "professional." Instructors who teach 
only undergraduate courses are in a position somewhat comparable to 
that of librarians who also provide a service function for the teaching 
faculty. 




The University as an Organization 

Power and academic goals . — In the summary of her study of six 

undergraduate libraries, Braden indicates that establishment o' a separate 

undergraduate library is probably not justified unless "graduate students 

constitute one-third to one-half of the student body" and until "a col- 

13 

lection reaches a million volumes. " The significance of these two 
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factors in determining the characteristics of the specific kind of uni- 
versity we are concerned with here is illuminated by a recent study 
of the relationship between the power structure of the university and 
its goals. Although there is a general similarity in the power struc- 
ture of all American universities, the authors found important differ- 
ences related to a) "graduate emphasis, " measured on the basis of the 

proportion of graduate students, and b) "prestige," for which one 

1 

measure was number of volumes in the library. 

A major conclusion of the study is that power of external forces 
(funding agencies, alumni, legislatures, and citizens) as compared 
with that of internal elements (administrative officers, deans, depart- 
ment chairmen, and faculty) is associated v\/ith a "service" versus an 
"elitist" goal orientation. 

At universities whose library holdings are large, the power of 
the dean of liberal arts, chairmen of departments, and faculty mem- 
bers is considerable. This finding probably reflects the scholarly 
orientation of these three power-holders and of their consequent 
demand for good library facilities . 

The graduate emphasis of a university is also related to its 
power structure. As the proportion of graduate students increases, 
so does the rated power of private agencies. The power of legislat- 
ors and of the state government, on the other hand, tends to decline, 
at state universities as well as private ones (where, of course, 
these groups have little power to begin with). Moreover, the faculty 
tends to have more power, relative to other groups, and citizens of 
the state, less power. 

The authors report on the goal orientations of "these three power- 
holders " as follows: 




The goals associated with a powerful dean of liberal arts . . . are 
the scholarly and elitist goals as opposed to practical and somewhat 
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anti -intellectual goals. The student's intellect, objectivity, know- 
ledgability about great ideas, and scholarly skills are cultivated, 
pure research is exalted over applied research. . . Admissions 
policies are selective, graduate work is encouraged at the expense 
of emphasis on undergraduate instruction (which invariably ranks 
in the bottom third of goals (Italics supplied.) 

At institutions where chairmen as a group are perceived as hav- 
ing considerable say in decision-making, the goal structure resem- 
bles that of universities where deans of liberal arts or of professional 
schools are powerful. . . . The findings for chairmen resemble even 
more closely the findings for faculty--not surprisingly since chairmen 
usually regard themselves, and are regarded, as faculty members. 

The findings for faculty resemble the findings for chairmen, and 
. . . these in turn are very similar to the findings for deans of liberal 
arts and of professional schools. . . . The goals pursued are essen- 
tially the same. ... At universities where the faculty has consider- 
able power (relative to their power at other universities), low priority 
is very definitely assigned to such goals as producing a well-rounded 
student, providing him with the skills and experiences that will facili- 
tate upward mobility, cultivating his taste, and preparing him for citi- 
zenship. Similarly, certain support goals are subordinated. Keeping 
harmony and em.phasizing undergraduate instruction are invariably 
ranked in the bottom third of goals. (Italics supplied.) 

In their summary, the authors indicate that the administrators and 

faculty in all kinds of universities, not just the elite, give high priority 

to the goal of "training students for scholarship, research, and creative 

endeavour" and that emphasis on undergraduate instruction ranks very low 
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as an actual ("perceived") and as a desired ("preferred") goal. How- 
ever, it is the fact that in the elite universities deans, department chair- 
men, and faculty have a greater share of the power that gives their goal 
orientation particular significance for our purposes here. 

These universities ranking high on ajiy of these measures [re- 
search productivity, prestige, or graduate emphasis] manifest an 
elitist pattern of perceived goals: They emphasize developing the 
student' s intellective and scholarly qualities; they carry on pure 
research; they see themselves as centers for disseminating ideas 
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and preserving the cultural heritage. With respect to support goals, 
they stress those aimed at satisfying the desires and needs of the 
faculty , they tend to slight undergraduate instruction but to encour- 
age graduate work , and they demonstrate a concern for position goals 
having to do with the top quality of the academic program and with 
prestige.^" (Italics supplied.) 

Oqanizational structure . — Recognizing the fact that those who 
hold power in the university are fairly unanimous in giving a low priority 
to undergraduate education (and presumably, to the undergraduate library 
which serves it) we may still find it useful to understand the structure 
through which that power operates. It should be obvious, in the first 
place, that the line authority on the university' s organization chart — 
from the board of trustees through the president, vice-presidents, deans 
and department chairmen to the individual faculty member--is much less 
commanding than it appears on paper. Boards, in general, carry a large 
share of responsibility for raising money; they exercise perfunctory con- 
trol of the budget and over high-level promotions and tenure appointments. 
On whatever other matters the president brings before them, the trustees 
usually function in a supportive fashion. The power of the president 
to determine what ir brought before them is also less significant than one 
might think, for the faculty, partic._xarly the local faculty "politicians," 
have various formal and informal avenues for seeing to it that their views 
are presented. The president preferring to avoid confrontation at the board 
level, rarely makes proposals which a powerful segment of the faculty 
opposes . 
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Within the university the president' s power is limited because he is 
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subject to a great many diverse pressures both from lower echelon 
administrative officers and from the faculty oligarchy which controls 
the advisory faculty bodies. These appear on the organization chart 
as a hierarchy of departmental committees, college councils, graduate 
councils, topped by the faculty senate. Despite their "advisory" label, 
the power of these bodies is clearly evidenced in the caution with which 
the wise administrative officer approaches them with reports and pro- 
posals and in their readiness to insist upon a veto power over any pro- 
posal for which the remotest claim can be made that it has "educational" 
im plications . 

And yet these official faculty bodies have little effectiveness in 
a positive direction because they reflect the competition among the de- 
partments within the university. For the most important power base 
within the university is the department or, as we would infer from the study 
of goals, the graduate component of the department. There are, of course, 
external limits on its power: the total amount of funding for research 
available from foundations and the government, occasional pressures 
from legislatures, alumni, and so on. The major limitation, however, 
is not external at all, but internal. It consists of the competition among 
graduate departments within the university each vying for its share of the 
budget, its voice in determining admissions qualifications, grading poli- 
cies, graduation requirements, and recognition of ij^ discipline in "dis- 
tribution" or general education requirements in the curriculum . 
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Within the outer limits set by this inter-departmental competi- 
tion for funds and for a voice in general policy-making, each depart- 
ment has almost unchallenged control of faculty appointments, tenure 
and promotion. Through its power to determine requirements for ad- 
mission to its graduate program, it exerts substantial control over the 
undergraduate curriculum within the university of which it is a part. 
Furthermore, depending on its national eminence, it may have consid- 
erable influence on the undergraduate prograniS of all those universities 
and colleges which aspire to that measure of excellence which depends 
on the number of graduates who are accepted by prestigious graduate 
schools . 

Whether as cause or effect, this concentration of significant 
power in the graduate departments is paralleled in the university at 
large by fragmentation of power over non-curricular , non-academic 
matters . There are checks and balances in the general administrative 
structure as there are in that of any complex bureaucracy where the 
autonomy of each administrative division is limited by the necessity 
for coordination with others . 

The "professionally-oriented" organization. — But the disper- 
sion of effective power among the segments of the university bureau- 
cracy is greater than one finds in other complex organizations of com- 
parable size, such as a corporation or a government agency. One rea- 




son for this is that the university falls into the category of organization 
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the sociologists call the "professionally-oriented. " In such an organi- 
zation the sole purpose of the administration is to expedite what the 
professionals consider the real work of the organization, that which 
occurs only in the interrelationship between the professional and his 
clients or, in the university, between the professor and his students. 
From the viewpoint of the professional, the ideal administrative machin- 
ery is one which works economically, efficiently, and as unobtrusively 
as possible and, for the professor in the university, the library is part 
of that administration. 

Universities are like hospitals in this respect, but they have 
added stress arising from the fact that the expertise of the professor — 
at least as teacher--is not so esoteric, not so far beyond a layman' s 
claim to comprehension and competence — and in the professional realm 
of the university, administrators, again including librarians, are lay- 
men. 

In the hospital, the doctor' s claim to an authoritative role vis 
a vis the hospital administration is largely unchallenged; in the univer- 
sity, the professor' s claim to authority, by virtue of his knowledge in 
a specific subject discipline, is similarly unchallenged and probably 
unchallengable at the graduate and research level. At the undergraduate 
level it is challenged, but the challenge is weak, because, as we have 
seen, in the organizational structure of the university power is generally 
fragmented and diffused. Neither the administrative hierarchy nor any 
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organized body of the faculty has so far had what it takes to break 
through the stalemate of indifference created by competition among 
graduate departments. 

But there is hope for change. Not just educationists, but 

many eminent scholars have long been seriously concerned about the 

decreasing attention paid to, and the decline in prestige of, teaching, 

particularly undergraduate teaching. The student protest movement, 

from Berkeley on, has made it clear that this concern is justified, but 

more important, in its very excess, it has produced general awareness 

of the consequences of the trend toward the multiversity. It has forced 

both administrators and faculty to undertake serious programs of self- 
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examination and reform. (The excesses of the student movement have 
also, of course, created a public awareness which can easily backfire, 
as, for example, when a cut in legislative appropriations results in an 
even more mass approach to undergraduate teaching.) 

The Undergraduate Library and the Library System 
Organizational characteristics. — The undergraduate library exists 
as one component in a total university library system. The function of 
that system in supporting research is immediately recognizable and easily 
demonstrated which means that inevitably it responds more readily to the 
demands of the research-oriented establishment than to the weak require- 




ments of the undergraduate program. It shares with the central admini- 
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stration of the university the problem of balancing off the conflicting 
claims among the research needs of the various departments and pro- 
fessional schools. The undergraduate library, like the undergraduate 
program as a whole, is scarcely even a contender in this battle. 

In contrast with the university administration, however, the 
university library, as an organization in itself, is not professionally- 
oriented. Its organization reflects the actual distribution of power, 
authority and responsibility. This comment is not meant to suggest 
that the university library system is necessarily or even characteris- 
tically administered in an authoritative fashion. It does mean that in 
library organization--usually for very good reason--there is r othing 
comparable to the tradition and expectation of decentralized authority 
or departmental autonomy that one finds in the university organization 
as a whole. 

Moreover, although the undergraduate library may not be far 
down the hierarchy on the organization chart, the control from above 
is not nominal but real. Furthermore, its staff is usually not very high 
in the pecking order. Undergraduate librarians are generalists in a sit- 
uation which rewards administrators and specialists. They aspire to a 
teaching role in a community where it is assumed that anybody can teach 
if he knows his subject. And finally, they are removed from contact 
with the subject department which, as indicated above, is the major 




power base of the university. 
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Undergraduate library objectives . --In contrast with the crucial 
value of the library to the research programs of the university, the li- 
brary needs of the undergraduate program are less clear-cut, less mani- 
fest, less obviously essential. Such "objectives" as those identified 

in Braden' s study of six undergraduate libraries are not particularly 
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helpful for the purpose of elucidating any unique function. Most of 
them are really antidotes to the ills of the large research library — com- 
fortable and attractive quarters and furnishings (in contrast to the schol- 
ar's cluttered office or the graduate student' s cramped carrel in the 
stacks), a collection of books carefully selected to fit a liberal, un- 
dergraduate program (in contrast to the comprehensive collection of the 
university), open access to the stacks (in contrast to the labyrinth, 
whether open or closed stacks,of the main library), centralization (in- 
stead of scattering) of materials, simplification (instead of complexity) 
of bibliographical access . 

One of the objectives "To provide services additional to those 
given in the research library" seems to have resulted in the fact that 
the undergraduate library sometimes becomes a catch-all for all sorts 
of special collections and services in the areas of music, art, poetry 
and so forth. Often these materials and services are unrelated to any 
curriculum--least of all the undergraduate--but they represent an ack- 
nowledgement of cultural enrichment as a general objective of a liberal, 
undergraduate curriculum and, conveniently, a simultaneous effort to 




provide for some of the cultural interests of the university community 
as a whole. One objective listed by Braden is of particular concern 
in this discussion. It is this: "To attempt to make the library an in- 

structional tool by planning it as a center for instruction in library use 
to prepare undergraduates for using larger collections. " There is little 
or no Solid evidence on the extent to which this objective has been at- 
tained. Clearly undergraduate librarians, themselves, are not satisfied 
with what they have been able to achieve in this area. My major pur- 
pose in this paper, of course, is to explain some of the obstacles they 
face with the hope that a clear understanding of the problems will lead 
to more effective methods of dealing with them. 

Operational problems. — Turning from stated objectives to the 
concrete library needs implied by the character of the undergraduate pro- 
gram , we immediately encounter some of the operational difficulties the 
undergraduate library faces as part of the university library system. 
Operationally the university library system is geared toward the scholar's 
approach to the use of materials. This pattern is partly the result of tra- 
dition but it is also in accord with the general research emphasis of a 
university as a whole. In it the whole organization of library services 
and bibliographical organization is designed to retrieve for the individual 
scholar the precise, the unique item he requires. Almost always, as 
librarians work , they have a mental image of this scholar who will one 
day need this book, this journal, this bit of information; and all their 
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efforts are bent toward preparing the machinery --including their own 
knowledge, their own memory store--in such a way that they can ex- 
tract the single book, the exact issues of a journal, the specific item 
of information from the vast storehouse which the library is. 

The contrasts with the library needs of the undergraduate pro- 
gram are fairly obvious. First, undergraduate library service is a mass 
service; what the undergraduate needs is not the unique item but enough 
copies of the required readings.^® Furthermore, the deadlines of the 
undergraduate student, unlike those of the scholar, are imposed and 
relatively inflexible; the penalities he faces if he cannot get what he 
needs when he needs it are very severe. 

Second, where variation or choice of reading is permitted, many 
of the books and journals he can use for a given assignment are virtually 
interchangeable; he does not require the meticulous bibliographical 
description which is required to identify each item' s uniqueness for 
the scholar' s retrieval. 

Third, the "content" of what the undergraduate is expected to 
learn can come from his teacher, his textbook, or other print and non- 
print sources--including library materials. It is not clear what these 
other sources add to the teacher-textbook content nor have we as yet 
identified with any precision what the library is uniquely or even es- 
pecially well-prepared to supply. As a specific example, even the 
term paper, which is the common "individual" assignment in the under- 
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graduate curriculum, is often based on sources which the student some- 
how ran across while skimming through current magazines or while brow- 
sing the paperback racks in the bookstore, or on items suggeste'’’ by the 
instructor, by a classmate or by the textbook itself. My frequent per- 
sonal impression, in fact, is that the better term paper is the: product 
not of an orderly library search but of a marriage between an inquiring, 
imaginative student mind and sheer serendipity as to sources. 

In short, the operational requirements of the undergraduate li- 
brary are seriously at odds with those of the parent university library 
system. Many policies and procedures are diametrically opposed to 
the sort of fine tuning between supply and demand which characteiizes 
the operation of a well-run supermarket — which is the appropriate model 
for the undergraduate library. We are reluctant to buy duplicate to meet 
immediate demands, wanting to be assured ahead of time that the demand 
will be sustained. VJe jealously guard current issues of periodicals, 
being inclined to send them off to the bindery at precisely the time their 
usefulness is greatest, because we want to be sure that we have unbroken 
back files. We rely on a centralized processing department, one in 
which me;; .culous bibliographic verification and description of every 
item must fit the exacting requirements of the scholar, without regard 
to the cost to the student of the resulting time lag in making materials 
available. 

Advantages and opportunities. — In this section attention so far 
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has been directed exclusively to the negative aspects of the under- 
graduate library' s position in the university library system. The ad- 
vantages are more obvious: 1) the university library system provides 
a back-up of resources and services which are avilable to the under- 
graduate student so that he is not dependent on the undergraduate li- 
brary for all his library needs; 2) the undergraduate library collection 
is likely to be far better than any college library collection of compar- 
able size, because the university can involve a considerably greater 
range of subject specialists in the process of selection and because, 
again, the back-up function of the university library reduces the risk 
which might accrue to a too narrow definition of what is properly "un- 
dergraduate; " and 3) a separate undergraduate library building increases 
the ability of the library administration to resist encroachment on the 
part of faculty, administrators, departments, and departmental librar- 
ies, all of which are always hungry for space. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that the undergraduate library has dif- 
ficulty making the most of its superior collection and physical facilities 
partly because of its disadvantageous position in the university library 
system. In its attempt to take on a teaching function it is particularly 
handicapped, especially in comparison with most four-year college li- 
braries, because it is faced with a massive student body. 

Among the trends which might help to remedy this situation are 




the following: 
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1. A call in academic circles for a decentralization of 
decision-making, 

2. The appearance of a similar sentiment in library litera- 
ture, at least, and perhaps in practice. 32 

3 . Actual decentralization of the undergraduate program in 
the form of cluster colleges (Santa Cruz and San Diego) 
and colleges-within-the-univorsity (Monteith at Wayne 
State, Charter College at Oakland, Justin Morrill at 
Michigan State, and the residential college at Michigan). 

It must be emphasized that this latter development, the estab- 
lishment of new colleges within the university, will have no impact on 
library service to undergraduates unless the university library (or the 
undergraduate library) makes a point of capitalizing on the opportunity 
that almost any new program affords. It was disappointing to learn, 
for example, that the separate college libraries at Santa Cruz are not 
really libraries at all but reading rooms, that they get neither funds 
nor staff from the central library. Similarly, it was discouraging to 
hear that because the new residential colleges at Michigan had no li- 
brary of its own — the students use the Undergraduate Library — the pos- 
sibility of developing a library program for that college was not even seriously 
considered . 



Conclusion 

Perspectives on the undergraduate library. — Before moving on 
to a proper set of conclusions and recommendations, let me propose 




four different general perspectives on the undergraduate library: 
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1. The undergraduate library is, almost by definition, a 
phenomenon of the large, research-oriented university. Increase in 
research activities and in graduate and professional school enrollment 
produces enormously increased demands on the university library for 
research materials and services. As a result the space, the collection, 
and the services needed for the undergraduate program are simply 
crowded cut. The undergraduate student is, in effect, a displaced 
person and the undergraduate library is a compensatory measure taken 
on his behalf. It offers him an efficient and reasonably comfortable 
refugee camp. 

This view, one which might be dubbed "the radical perspective," 
sees the undergraduate library as essentially one of the symptoms of 
the ills of the multiversity "system" and of the "sick society" which 
supports it. Presented in the fashionable heightened "rhetoric" of the 
dissidents, the picture is both distorted and over-simplified but it has, 

I think, enough reality in it to make us all uncomfortable. 

2. The reality in the "instrumental" perspective is more 
easily perceived and much more comfortable to live with. Its language 

is usually statistical and the view |.t presents, usually in annual reports, 

1 

is one of ever-increasing attendanc|e and circulation, longer and longer 

i 
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hours of service, more and more reference questions and so on. The 
philosophy behind this perspective is well expressed in a statement 
about the Undergraduate Library of the University of Michigan: 
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But for libraries like the UGL, demand can be calculated accord- 
ing to numbers of readers. Given that simplification, the rest fol- 
lows: The UGL collection is comparatively select because it was 
created to serve a comparatively select group of readers. The UGL 
is free to concentrate on problems of number simply because prob- 
lems of value are relegated to other members of the University com- 
munity — those who set admission standards, or establish curricula, 
or determine reading requirements. The UGL is, ■'.n short, more 
clearly instrumental than any other library at the University, and 
quantifiable standards of efficiency can be more meaningfully ap- 
plied to it than to any other. The point is worth laboring because 
both universities and libraries are often called upon to justify opera- 
tions in terms of working efficiency. The UGL is almost a test case, 
suggesting that educators and librarians can work with factory-like 
efficiency, when and if they believe the case is one which safely 
allows for concentration on numbers. 

3. A third view one might call the "aristocratic" perspective. 
In this view the undergraduate library provides an environment, materials 
and services appropriate for general, liberal education, that fundamental 
learning which marks the "cultivated" man, whatever his professional or 
social role may be. The reality in this perspective is symbolized by the 
art galleries, the record collections, the poetry rooms, and so on, which 
are proudly described as "special services" of the undergraduate library. 
It is implied in the particular attention given to the physical appearance 
of the undergraduate library, the preference for carpeting "Because it is 
quiet and induces an aura of graciousness, and the provision of at- 
tractive lounge areas (although these are often reduced in size or even 
removed altogether as demand for seating space increases). But most of 
all it is attested to in book collection policy statements: 

The collection of the Lamont Library at Harvard would "attempt 
to reach beyond the curriculum to provide a selection of the best 
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writings of all times and peoples. 

The collection of the Uris Library at Cornell would contain "the 
best of those books which in the judgment of the university faculty 
are requisite to create a thoroughly informed and cultured modern 
person. 

The Undergraduate Library at the University of Texas "was 
thought of as an enlarged 'gentleman' s library' with books in the 
arts, letters, and sciences aimed at the level of the layman. Em- 
phasis is on fine biography and history, contemporary belles lettres, 
literary criticism and reliable interpretation of science for the non- 
scientist. 

4, The fourth perspective stresses a teaching role for the undergrad- 

uate library. Statements on the purpose of the undergraduate library often 
indicate that the undergraduate student can here, with a smaller and se- 
lective collection and a less complex and cumbersome bibliographic ap- 
paratus, develop the skills which will enable him later to use the larger 
and more complicated scholarly library effectively. Some doubters ques- 
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tion this ready assumption of transfer of training,'^ however, and there 
is no research evidence on the point. But in addition, some of these 
statements use phrases like "instructional tool" or "learning workshops" 
which suggest something more than or different from mere retrieval skills, 
that is, the ability to locate books and articles and information. 

Presumably that "something more" occurs to some extent in ihe 
teaching emphasis in undergraduate library reference service, about 
which we are to hear more later. But the phrases suggest, also, a more 
general and total involvement in undergraduate education, a role which 
is well-described in the terms "active service capability" and "the 
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concept of librarian as teacher, " which were used in the proposal for 
this Institute. 

Each of these four views offers a different picture of the present 
state and future prospects of the undergraduate library. From the radical 
perspective, the undergraduate library symbolizes the system which must 
be turned around, if not overturned, in the interests of a just and humane 
society. From the instrumental perspective, the undergraduate library is 
a product of the same managerial competence and efficiency which has 
managed to provide abundance and affluence for an astonishing propor- 
tion of the American people — despite an ever-increasing population and 
ever-rising expectations. From the aristocratic perspective, the under- 
graduate library is the embodiment of the threatened but still vital ideal 
of a liberal, civilizing education. And from the teaching perspective the 
undergraduate library epitomizes the fundamental concern of the educator 
with the process of learning. 

The teaching perspective is probably the least realistic of the 
four suggested. But it is also the most challenging. So let us take up 
the challenge. 

Summary and recommendations . — In order to work toward the ideal 
of the undergraduate library as a teaching instrument, we must begin by 
developing as clear as possible an understanding of these elements of 
the academic world which will inevitably play an important part in the 




outcome of our efforts and by determ.ining to use this understanding as 
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a positive contribution to the development of an active campaign to 
achieve our goal. Specifically, with respect to the faculty: 

1. The trend toward professionalization of the disciplines 
brings along with it a sense of identification with the disciplinary peer 
group and a corresponding distrust of — and some degree of immunity to-- 
the local administrative hierarchy. We should not attempt to achieve 
our objectives by way of administrative fiat, but we should use what- 
ever administrative support we can get in seeking accessto the faculty. 

In addition, we should de-emphasize the bureaucratic style of library 
operations as much as we safely can. 

2. Faculty members are sincerely concerned about their 
teaching effectivness and, at the moment, they are feeling guilty be- 
cause they are under attack for alleged neglect of their teaching duties . 
We should do our best to capitalize on this situation by making it 
known, in an aggressive but diplomatic way, that the library and its 
staff have both the willingness and the capacity to help. We should 
also support, in any way we can, the efforts of those faculty members 
who attempt to achieve a redress of the balance between teaching and 
research on the campus. 

3. Most faculty members know little about learning theory 
or instructional methodology but their attitude toward these matters is 
usually one of indifference or contempt. This means that librarians who 
are knowledgeable in these areas have an important contribution to make 
but that they must be extremely circumspect in making it. 
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4. Faculty members, quite rightly, regard use < f the library 
as a means toward the achievement of their own teaching objectives. 

We must, therefore, guard against our own tendency to view library use 
or skill in library use as ends in themselves. (Those who regard, as I 
do, the ability to use the library effectively, like the ability to write 
effectively, as one of tne attributes of the liberally educated man, 
must discretely propose this objective as a rather nice bonus that the 
student can collect incidentally as he strives to attain the instructor* s 
course objectives.) 

5. The faculty has limited understanding of the intellectual 
processes involved in sophisticated library competence. We must avoid 
technical, high schoolish programs of instruction in use of the library, 
developing and using, instead, individual self-te. *ng devices to 
convey such how-to-do-it skills to those students who need them, 
when they need them. Since we are far from secure in our own under- 
standing of the intellectual processes in librar/ use, we must also 
strive to overcome this weakness by attempting constantly to identify 
and make explicit these processes in our own work. 

6. The potential for active collaboration between the library 
and the faculty varies from discipline to discipline as well as from in- 
dividual to individual. We must, therefore, be alert to the possibili- 
ties at both levels, deliberately cultivating the faculty in departments 




whose fields seem promising and at the same time making the most of 
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every contact with any library -minded professor. 

With respect to students: 

1. The single most .mportant influence on the student' s 
academic behavior is the GPA perspective. In order to get the highest 
payoff for our effort to increase the library' s contribution to the educa- 
tional program, therefore, we must work primarily with and through the 
faculty. 

2 . An important item on the agenda of the student activists, 
at least of the moderates, is improvement in the quality of undergradu- 
ate teaching. We must support these students in this effort. We might, 
for instance, try to involve the most talented of such students in exam- 
ining the potential role of the library in excellent teaching and in de- 
veloping plans to see that this potential is realized. 

3. The student sub-culture which has been labelled "non- 
conformist" combines intellectual interests with a rejection of institu- 
tional pressures toward the GPA perspective. We should, therefore, 
explore ways of working directly with students in this category, if 
possible involving them in plans for making available library activities, 
materials, and services which meet their interests. 

With respect to the undergraduate curriculum: 

1. Tlie most serious obstacle to the development of a co- 

herent and effective undergraduate curriculum for general, liberal edu- 




cation is the power of the competing graduate programs in the disciplines 
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and of the "credentialism" which accompanies it. We must support the 
efforts of those who recognize this phenomenon and oppose it, partici- 
pating formally, if possible, informally, if not, in any campus activi- 
ties concerned with curriculum study and reform. 

2. Another serious obstacle stems from the fact that the un- 
dergraduate teaching staff has no identity as such, no claim to autonomy 
in its work. We should, therefore, make the most of any exceptions to 
this general rule, establishing relationships with, proposing library pro- 
grams for, whatever councils, separate colleges, or other administrative 
entities there may be. 

With respect to the university as an organization: 

1. The power structure and goal orientation characteristic 
of the type of university in which the undergraduate library is likely to 
occur produce an environment which is hostile to emphasis on under- 
graduate instruction, as such, but highly favorable to objectives having 
to do with developing students' intellectual and scholarly skills. In 
making the case for use of the undergraduate library, therefore, we 
should stress its relevance to intellectual and scholarly work rather 
than to undergraduate education or the undergraduate curriculum . 

2. The university is a professionally-oriented complex or- 
ganization. Understanding the characteristics of this type, we should 
be neither surprised nor disturbed to recognize that the teaching faculty 
regard the library as having a "service" function, as playing a supportive^ 
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subsidiary part in the educational program. What is important is not 
the label placed on our contribution but that it be significant. 

3. Coordination of the tremendous range and variety of 

library activities necessitates an hierarchical organizational structure 
for the university library system and a consequent limitation on the 
autonomy of any individual professional librarian. The resulting dis- 
parity between the "academic style" of the professor and the "profes- 
sional style" of the librarian is an obstacle to the achievement of a 
colleague relationship. Library policies and procedures, therefore, 
should be reviewed and revised to the end of giving the individual 
professional librarian as much authority and responsibility as is prac- 
ticable without damage to the system as a whole. 

With respect to the undergraduate library in the university li- 
brary system: 

1. The university library system is quite naturally and 

inevitably responsive primarily to the library requirements of the grad- 
uate and research programs of the university. This means that an effort 
to enhance the contribution of the undergraduate library calls for con- 
scious and deliberate measures to: a) identify in a positive way the 
unique functions of the undergraduate library, b) recruit and/or train 
librarians for the undergraduate library staff who have the particular 
qualifications which would enable them to collaborate actively with 
the teaching faculty (e.g. , a commitment to the teaching enterprise. 
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a broad liberal arts background of high quality, arid thorough understand- 
ing of curriculum design , learning theory, and instructional methods), and 
c) make certain that this staff has access to the faculty, that it is in- 
volved in all levels of planning. 

2. Operations in the university library system are designed 
to serve the needs and the style of the individual scholar. To the extent 
that the undergraduate library is obliged to follow this operational pat- 
tern, its efficiency in providing necessary mass service may be severely 
limited. We m.ust develop ways of rationalizing mass library service to 
undergraduates in cost-efficiency terms, but in doing so we must build 
into our calculations: a) a better understanding of the differences be- 
tween the "approach" requirements of the individual and the large group; 
b) an acceptance of the idea that most of the materials used in undergrad- 
uate education are not rare or irreplaceable but expendable — the more 
they are used up in the learning process the better; and c) recognition 

of the fact that student time is a crucial element in the cost part of our 
39 

equations. 

3. The inescapable necessity for mass service in the under- 
graduate library underlines the validity of what I have called "the in- 
strumental perspective" to such an extent that it threatens to swamp any 
other view. We must, therefore, distinguish carefully between mass 
service and the other legitimate undergraduate library functions, make 
mass service as efficient and economical as possible, and use whatever 
savings there may be to support these other functions. 
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None of the recommendations presented above offer much in the 
way of concrete, practical actions that can be put into effect immedi- 
ately, But for library administrators and undergraduate librarians who 
are truly committed to the teaching perspective, they may serve as a 
useful long-range set of "guidelines for bucking the system." 



Patricia B . Knapp 
July, 197 0 
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